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L’ENSEIGNEMENT DE LA LANGUE ITALIENNE 
EN FRANCE 


de l’italien a pris une certaine importance 
en France depuis trente ans, depuis le moment ow un enseigne- 
ment particulier de langue et littérature italiennes a été créé A l’uni- 
versité de Grenoble d’abord, a celle de Paris ensuite, et ot cet en- 
seignement a été organisé dans un certain nombre de lycées et colléges 
(écoles d’enseignement secondaire), tant pour les jeunes filles que 
pour les garcons. 

Cet enseignement a, en France, un caractére nettement régional. 
Actuellement, en dehors de Paris, Strasbourg, Clermont- Ferrand, 
Saint-Etienne et Dijon, il s’étend a toute la région des Alpes et du 
Rhone, au rivage de la Méditerranée—de Montpellier 4 Nice—, a la 
Corse, et, en Afrique, 4 Tunis, Constantine, Alger. Plus a l’ouest 
des régions ainsi délimitées, l’italien céde la place 4 l’espagnol. Ces 
langues néo-latines sont offertes au choix des éléves francais con- 
curremment avec |’allemand et l'anglais; leur clientéle est trés infé- 
rieure en nombre a celle de la langue anglaise. 

L’enseignement de l’italien dans ces écoles porte d’abord natur- 
ellement sur la grammaire, sur le vocabulaire et la langue parlée. 
Cependant, dés la seconde année d’étude, on aborde la lecture de 
certains classiques, dont l’explication est propre 4 développer chez 
les éléves le gott littéraire, le sentiment poétique et la réflexion. 
L’objet de cet enseignement n’est aucunement commercial. Dans le 
nouveau programme des études secondaires sans latin, dites ‘‘huma- 
nités modernes,’’ qui sont paralléles a la section des ‘‘humanités 
classiques,”’ les éléves doivent étudier 4 fond deux langues modernes, 
outre le francais, dans |’intention de leur faire acquérir ainsi un profit 
intellectuel comparable a celui qu’on retire de l’explication des clas- 
siques grecs et latins. Nous estimons que la lecture d’écrivains 
comme Carducci, Manzoni, Leopardi, Alfieri, Parini, Tasso, Ariosto, 
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Machiavelli, Petrarca, Dante surtout, et beaucoup d’autres, est par- 
faitement appropriée a la formation des jeunes intelligences. 

Dans les universités, l'étude de la langue et de la littératude ita- 
liennes a conquis une place un peu plus étendue que la région indiquée 
ci-dessus. A |’Université de Paris, la chaire de Littérature italienne 
est occupée par le signataire de ces lignes; il a en outre la collabora- 
tion de M. Jeanroy, qui consacre a l’italien une de ses lecons hebdo- 
madaires; a Strasbourg enseigne M. Maugain, auquel M. Kohler, 
plus spécialement chargé d’enseigner |’espagnol, préte son concours; 
a Grenoble MM. Ronzy et Valentin; 4 Aix-Marseille M. Mignon, 
avec la collaboration d’un professeur du lycée d’Aix. Dans ces quatre 
universités, les professeurs sont assistés d’un lecteur italien, chargé 
des exercices pratiques, et qui est aussi associé a l’enseignement tant 
philologique que littéraire. Dans deux universités, des cours complé- 
mentaires d’italien sont confiés 4 des professeurs titulaires d’autres 
enseignements: a Bordeaux, M. Renaudet (histoire moderne); a Tou- 
louse, M. Anglade (philologie romane). Dans trois universités enfin, 
Lyon, Montpellier et Clermont-Ferrand, des cours d’italien sont 
assurés par des professeurs des lycées. 

HENRI HAUVETTE. 
Université de Paris. 


PHONETICS AND ITALIAN 


The day is not long past when a complete Italian course in 
college consisted of one semester of grammar followed by a second 
semester devoted to the Divine Comedy. The rapid increase in the 
number of students! of Italian is leading to an indefinite extension 
of the curriculum and is constantly lowering the age at which it is 
begun. This calls for an expansion in materials and for a change in 
method throughout. And this expansion and change are nowhere 
of more importance than in pronunciation. In a longer course with 
younger students it would be a mistake not to expect them to learn 
to read Italian aloud intelligently and with pleasure, to learn to un- 
derstand it when it is spoken not too rapidly, and to use simple Italian 
themselves. The prerequisite for satisfactory work along these lines 
is a good pronunciation. And a good pronunciation is highly desirable 
and valuable even if we do not aim so high, because an accurate 
impression of words makes vocabulary learning easier; it gives as- 
surance and what is called a feeling for the language, an at-homeness 
in it which makes it possible for the student to learn to read modern 
Italian in the way in which he reads English, when otherwise he 
would simply increase his speed in translation which is rarely so 
good as reading a translation. 

1 The number of registrants in first year Italian in the senior high schools of New 
York City in October, 1925, was 739. For the progress of Italian in colleges and uni- 
versities see, besides the items periodically given in the News Notes, J. L. Russo, The 
Study of Modern Languages in our ¢ ‘alleges, in Modern Language Journal, IX, “4 149; 


A. Green, Present Status of Italian in Colleges and Universities, B.A.T.1., I, : and 
M. E. Cosenza, The Study of Italian in the United States, Italy America a. 1924. 
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The fact that Italian orthography is so nearly phonetic makes the 
task of the teacher much easier than the task of the teacher of French 
or of one who teaches English to foreigners. Because of this the 
teacher of Italian, especially the native, frequently dismisses the 
subject by saying that phonetics is not necessary in teaching Italian. 
This would be true if phonetics meant the use of phonetic script, 
but it does not. Sweet defined phonetics as “‘the science of speech 
sounds and the art of pronunciation.’’ The teacher of Italian who 
says that he does not teach Italian phonetics says in effect that he 
does not teach his students about Italian sounds or how to make 
them. We know that if pronunciation in the schools is left wholly 
to imitation without instruction and phonetic drill, the student will 
merely continue to use his American sounds, his nasality, and his 
native intonation. But there is, of course, no teacher who does not 
give some indication as to what to do and how to doit, and the problem 
is to increase this instruction and organize it along the most effective 
lines with proper drill. 

Training in Italian phonetics should form a part of every 
teacher’s preparation, but there are various ways in which those who 
have not had this training can improve their equipment. The best 
book on the subject and one which every teacher should own is 
Giulio Panconcelli-Calzia’s Jtaliano (Fonetica, Morfologia, Testi), 
published by Teubner, Leipzig, 1911, in the series Skiszen LWebender 
Sprachen, edited by Viétor. It is small (139 pages) and inexpensive, 
and contains the essentials of Italian phonetics with much material 
for practice. The preface contains a useful bibliography. The section 
labeled Fonetica, pages 1-30, gives tables of the sounds, palatograms 
showing the articulation, and two intonation curves. The text 
classifies the sounds according to their manner and place of produc- 
tion and describes their articulation. But the most interesting and 
illuminating sections are those on connected speech: the influence of 
neighboring sounds upon each other, the importance of length, pitch 
and intensity, and finally the nature of accent and intonation and 
their importance. The sounds are designated throughout the book 
by the symbols of the International Phonetic Association with slight 
modifications. The section on morphology (pages 30-50) is accom- 
panied by the phonetic script of all changes in forms. The third 
part (pages 51-139) is devoted to selections from literary texts from 
Guido Guinizelli to the contemporaries, with phonetic transcriptions 
on the right-hand page. These transcriptions are of very great value, 
for one finds in them the answers to many questions, and they reveal 
facts about the language which are not generally known. 


Another book which should be in the library of all schools which 
train teachers of Italian is Amerindo Camilli’s Am Italian Phonetic 
Reader, University of London Press, London, 1921, in the series: 
The London Phonetic Readers, edited by Daniel Jones. An intro- 
duction (vii-xvi) in English gives tables of sounds with international 
symbols, places the tongue-positions of Italian vowels on the Jones 
cardinal vowel chart, describes the sounds with reference to English 
and discusses length and stress briefly. The body of the book (1-56), 
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in phonetic transcription only, without any Italian text, is followed 
by a vocabulary giving the phonetic transcription, the conventional 
orthography and the English meaning. The text consists of nine 
conversations by the members of an Italian family and their guests 
upon the affairs and acts of daily life. It is simple and offers excellent 
material for conversation furnishing a common practical vocabulary. 

Those who may wish to pursue the subject of Italian phonetics 
further will be interested in the following titles: Freeman M. Josselyn, 
Jr., Etude sur la phonétique italienne, Paris, 1900, studies in experi- 
mental phonetics; Panconcelli-Calzia, Contribution a l'étude des arti- 
culations constrictives de Vitalien littéraire, La Parole, 1903; E. A. 
Meyer, Vokaldauer und Vokalqualitat, in Modern Language Quarterly, 
1904; Rodolfo Stevani, Le note armoniche caratteristiche delle note 
italiane, in Archivio ital. di otologia, rinol. e lar., 1904; Panconcelli- 
Calzia, De la nasalité en italien, Paris, 1904; P. G. Goidanich, Per la 
fisiologia delle rattratte ¢, ¢, 2, in Miscellanea Attilio Hortis, 1910; 
A. Camilli, J raffortsamenti inittsja:li in italj:dno, in Le maitre phoné- 
tique, July, 1909, and May, 1911; Panconcelli-Calzia, Uber das Ver- 
halten von Dauer und Hohe im Akzent, in Vox, 1917; and phonetic 
transcriptions of Italian in Le maitre phonétique. 

A period of study spent in Italy will be most profitable to one 
who has had thorough phonetic training. His ear will be keener and 
he will be able to distinguish the standard pronunciation from the 
dialectal or incorrect. Those who lack the opportunity to hear 
‘Italian spoken will be helped by listening to the records of the Inter- 
national Correspondence School, Cortina, and the International Col- 
lege of Languages. These can be used to advantage with students, 
but their use should be limited to the study period as the teacher needs 
all his class period for viva voce work. For advanced work in diction 
and the reading of artistic prose and poetry the series of five double- 

: faced records issued by the International College of Languages, 
New York, 1909, will be found useful. They are particularly valuable 
for intonation and expression. The text which accompanies them is 
the Advanced Classical Course in Italian, arranged by A. Arbib-Costa. 
The ten selections, some of which are read by Francesco Panciatichi, 
of the University of Bologna, include passages from the Divine 
Comedy and I Promessi Sposi and from Petrarch, Alfieri, Leopardi, 

: Giusti, Carducci and De Amicis. Records of Italian songs, if selected 

. for their clarity of diction, will be found valuable, although the 
teacher who uses them with a class should be able to point out varia- 
tions from normal spoken Italian which are characteristic of singing. 


C. E. PARMENTER. 
The University of Chicago. 
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THE PARTITIVE CONSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN! 
Italian differs from its sister languages, French and Spanish, 
in that there are many points for which the grammarians have laid 
down no hard and fast rules, but in which the speaker or writer has 
the choice of two or more constructions. At first glance this would 
seem to render the language easier for the foreign student, but a 
closer examination will reveal the fact that, while the grammar may 
allow different constructions without attempting to differentiate be- 
tween them, either good taste or some very fine distinction in meaning 
will often make either one or the other preferable. The elasticities 
of grammatical rules, far from rendering the language easier, make it 
much more difficult to master, but at the same time add to its power 
to express with the most minute accuracy the thoughts in the mind 
of the speaker. 

The student who is studying elementary Italian and who has 
pursued a course in French is surprised by the simplicity of the rule 
for the partitive construction as given in most grammars. It reads: 
the word ‘some’ is frequently rendered in Italian by di with the definite 
article. The teacher then informs the student that ‘some’ may be 
translated by del, della, dei, etc., or it may be omitted, and lets it 
go at that. One grammar goes farther and states that the partitive 
construction or preposizione articolata is not used in an indefinite or 
general sense, nor in negative sentences. This is generally true and 
might be considered adequate if ‘‘indefinite’’ were properly defined. 
It also says that, with the above exception, when an English noun 
is accompanied by ‘some’ or ‘any’ or when its meaning would be un- 
changed by prefixing ‘some’ or ‘any’, we have a noun in the partitive 
sense and should use the preposizione articolata. Here we have a com- 
parison between two languages and, in order to determine the ac- 
curacy of the rule, we must examine the use of ‘some’ and ‘any’ in 
English as well as that of the preposizione articolata in Italian. 

The rule in the form in which it is given would postulate that 
the English ‘some’ and ‘any’ are exact equivalents and could often 
be substituted for each other. ‘Have you some books?’ and ‘Have 
you any books?’ would then be identical in meaning. To these two 
expressions there is to be added a third: ‘Have you books?’, since 
‘some’ or ‘any’ might be inserted or omitted without doing real 
violence to the meaning of the sentence. 

It is true that when we translate these three sentences into 
French they become identical, but it is not because they are identical 
in meaning, but because modern French has no way of expressing 
these delicate shades of meaning conveyed by the English sentences. 
French is a language which is known for its clearness, pour sa clarté, 
but right here we find one case in which it is surpassed in clearness 
and accuracy by our own clumsy English. 


1 Paper read at the Italian Group Meeting. 
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In the positive statement English has two forms: ‘I have books’ 
and ‘I have some books.’ The former is used in answer to the question: 
‘What have you?’, in lists, and when the books are understood as 
having some specific purpose, e. g., ‘I have books for my work’ 
or ‘I have books for sale.’ The latter is used when the statement is 
general. 

In Italian there are also two forms: Ho libri and Ho dei libri, 
the uses of which correspond to ‘I have books’ and ‘I have some books’ 
in English. There are, in addition, two other forms which do not in- 
volve the use or the omission of the preposizione articolata: Ho alcuni 
libri and Ho quaiche libro. These may both be translated into English 
by ‘I have some books’ or ‘I have a few books.’ The difference be- 
tween the two Italian expressions is that while neither implies a 
great number of books, Ho qualche libro implies a smaller number 
than alcuni libri and may often be translated by one or two. 

In the negative statement English has: ‘I haven’t any books’ 
and ‘I have no books.’ Italian omits the preposizione articolata and 
we have: Non ho libri. When the negation is made emphatic, English 
adds ‘at all,’ as ‘I haven’t any books at all,’ ‘I have no books at all.’ 
Italian uses a/cun or nessun and usually uses the noun in the singular, 
cf Non ho alcunlibro, Non ho nessun libro. When still greater emphasis 

is desired upon the negation, proprio? may be inserted before nessuno, 
Non ho proprio nessun libro. 
In the positive interrogative, English has three forms: ‘Have 
you some books?’, ‘Have you any books?’, and ‘Have you books?’ 
‘Have you some books?’ implies a positive answer; ‘Have you any 
books?’ has a negative implication, and ‘Have you books’? implies 
books for a specific purpose.* Italian has the form with the prepost- 
zione articolata, which carries a positive implication, and the form 
without, which may either carry a negative implication or imply 
that the books are for some specific purpose. To these forms are to 
t be added A vete alcun libro or alcuni libri?, ‘Have you some books?’ or ‘a 
few books?” and Avete qualche libro? which implies that the person 
addressed may have one or two books on a certain subject. 

In the negative interrogative, English has ‘Haven’t you some 
books?’ ‘Haven’t you any books?’, and ‘Haven’t you books?’ All 
of these express surprise at an implied negative answer. ‘Some books’ 
implies a larger number than ‘any books’, and ‘Haven't you books?’ ’ 
implies that the books are for some specific purpose. In Italian | 
Non avete dei libri? implies a number of books, Non avete libri? cor- 
responds to the English ‘Haven’t you any books?’ and ‘Haven't you 
books?,’ To these expressions should be added Non avete alcuni libri? 
and Non avete nessun libro?? It should be noted that nessuno is rarely, 


2 Or some other word such as davvero. One might here add the idiomatic reply: 
Niente libri, which is negatively emphatic and very common. 

3 It has been suggested that this third form might even mean ‘“‘a minimum hope, 
as of one who has frequently been disappointed.” 

4 French uses quelque(s). 

5 French uses aucun and nul. 


if at all, used in the plural. Nom avete alcuni libri? might be rendered 
by ‘Haven’t you a few books?’ and Non avete nessun libro?’ by 
‘Haven’t you any books at all?’ Non avete nessun libro? may also 
be made more emphatic by the insertion of proprio, Non avete 
proprio nessun libro? 

While at first glance it may seem that English is richer than 
French or Italian in partitive expressions, since English may use 
‘some’ or ‘any’ or may omit the adjective, closer examination reveals 
that Italian, by the use of alcuno, nessuno, and proprio, is able to 
convey more delicate shades of meaning than the English, while 
the French with its strict grammatical rules is the least expressive 
of the three languages.® 

H. H. VAUGHAN. 

University of California. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


(Held at the University of Chicago, December 29, 1925, at 
2:30 o’clock.) 

The Association was very glad indeed that its President, Pro- 
fessor Geddes, was able, in spite of his recent illness, to conduct the 
meeting and to read his report. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Geddes spoke encouragingly of the influence which the 
Association, though scarcely two years old, is already exerting on 
the teaching of Italian. In a more concrete form the work of the 
organization can be seen in the Bulletin, increased in 1925 from 
three to four numbers, from a leaflet of 12 pages to a periodical of 28. 
Thanks to an appeal throughout the country, the membership was 
increased about forty-four per cent. The President stressed the 
main purpose of the Association, namely the stimulating of scholar- 
ship and the development of more scholarly teachers. 

Attention was called to the type of article appearing in the 
Bulletin, usually of practical, referential value. Most important 
was President Geddes’ plea that old members propose new ones for 
membership; that all collaborate heartily with the Editor by sending 
him contributions, news notes, etc. He informed the Association 
of his attempt to obtain a subsidy for its periodical, a question which 
is not yet settled. 

6 It is hoped that this interesting article by Professor Vaughan may stimulate 
discussion in the form of communications, brief and pertinent, which should be ad- 


dressed to the Editors. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Receipts 


Balance from retiring treasurer $ 71.71 
From 1 life membership 25.00 
From 121 active memberships 242.00 
From 124 associate memberships 124.00 
From advertisements 189.00 
Coupons Montana Power and Light Bond 5.00 
Paid in advance by one Active member 1.00 
Paid in advance by 21 Associate members 19.20 
Total $676.91 
Expenditures 

To Banta Printing Company $454.35 
To editorial expenses 96.07 
For stationery 45.00 
For clerical expenses 41.96 
4.00 


For miscellaneous expenses 


Total paid out $641.38 
Balance §$ 35.53 


The following amendments to the Constitution were voted on 


and adopted: 

I. Article VII. Official Bulletin. 

To amend the words: “The association shall issue a bulletin,”’ 
to read: ‘‘The association shall issue a bulletin entitled: Jtalica— 
Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Italian. 

II. Article V: Section I: 

To amend the words: ‘“‘Annual dues for active members shall be 
$2.00; for associate members, $1.00” to read: ‘Annual dues for both 
active and associate members shall be $2.00.” 

It was decided to elect honorary members from Italy, France 
and England, the names suggested and unanimously voted on being 
Pio Rajna, Henri Hauvette, and E. G. Gardner. 

The President then called upon Professor Altrocchi, chairman 
of the nominating committee, which included Professor E. H. Wilkins, 
of the University of Chicago, and Professor K. McKenzie, of Prince- 
ton University, to read the names of the officers proposed for the en- 
suing year, who were subsequently voted on and unanimously elected, 
as follows: 

Honorary President: Professor Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard 

University 
President: Professor James E. Shaw, University of Toronto 
Vice-Presidents: Professor Ruth S. Phelps, University of Minnesota 

Professor Angelo Lipari, Yale University 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago 
Councilors: Professor Joseph L. Russo, University of Wisconsin 

Professor Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern California 

Professor Walter L. Bullock, Bryn Mawr College 


The following forty-two members and visitors were present: 
R. Altrocchi; D. L. Bennet; H. H. Blanchard; O. F. Bond; J. H. 
Brovedani; W. L. Bullock; F. A. G. Cowper; J. P. W. Crawford; 
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J. G. Cuneo; H. G. Doyle; F. C. Ewart; A. Ferme; J. G. Fucilla; 
E. Goggio; C. H. Grandgent; C. Grimm; R. G. Havens; R. V. 
Hunter; F. E. McBain; C. F. MacLaggan; J. R. Miller; C. K. Moore; 
O. H. Moore; A. Napoli; H. Norman; G. T. Northup; R. S. Phelps; 
E. Preston; J. P. Rice; A. G. Riddell; R. E. Rockwood; J. L. Russo; 
A. de Salvio; E. Schobinger; G. V. M. de Solenni; H. H. Thornton; 
C. M. Underwood; J. Van Horne; H. H. Vaughan; E. H. Wilkins; 
B. M. Woodbridge; R. E. Young. 


ITALIAN GrouP MEETING 
MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The meeting of the A. A. T. I. was adjourned at 3:45 and was 
immediately followed by the Italian Group Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, with Professor Geddes as Chairman. The 
three following papers were read: ‘“‘From Pirandello’s Short Stories to 
his Plays,” by Dr. Hilda Norman, University of Chicago; ‘““A Sum- 
mary of a Study of the Bestiary of Cecco d’Ascoli’s Acerba, examined 
as an Italian Bestiaire d’Amour,” by Professor John P. Rice, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; ‘The Partitive Construction in Italian,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Herbert H. Vaughan, University of California. Professor 
Ralph H. Keniston, of the University of Chicago, then explained 
briefly the work of the Modern Foreign Language Study, and called 
for volunteers for similar investigations in Italian.! 


The meeting was then adjourned. 
H. Moore, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


APPOINTMENTS 


In accordance with the Constitution, our President, Professor 
James E. Shaw, has made the following appointments: 
Editor, Rudolph Altrocchi, University of Chicago 
Assistant Editor, Hilda Norman, University of Chicago 
Consulting editors, George B. Weston, Harvard University 
Emilio Goggio, University of Toronto 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Owing to the fact that the Editor will be absent from April to 
September, all communications, contributions, news notes, and ad- 
vertisements should be addressed to Miss Hilda Norman, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. R. A. 


_ As volunteers are still eagerly desired for tests, word-counts, etc., all teachers 
willing to help the investigating committee should write at once to Professor Keniston. 


' 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA! 


October—December, 1925 
ComPILED BY J. E. SHAW 


Books 


PHELPS, R. S. The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, ix and 249 pp. 
(Contents: ‘‘Introduction, The Chigi MS., The arrangement 
according to chronology, The arrangement according to form, 
The arrangement according to content, The application of the 
three-fold principle, The division into parts, The composition 
and arrangement of the final form of the Canzoniere, Conclusions, 
Bibliography, Index.’’ See review on p. 13). 


MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, etc. 


BLANCHARD, H. H. ‘‘Spenser and Boiardo,”’ P.M.L.A., XI, 828-851. 
(‘It is not the contention of this paper that Boiardo’s poem re- 
ceived the amount of attention from Spenser that either Ariosto 
or Tasso did. On the other hand, evidence is here given to show 
that Spenser had read the Orlando Innamorato, that it lay in 
his memory along with his reading of other romances of chivalry, 
and that parts of it asserted themselves when occasion was 
offered in the creation of his own poem.”’ Mr. Blanchard ex- 
amines fifteen episodes of the Faerie Queene, in which either 
the narrative or significant details are paralleled in Boiardo, but 
not in Ariosto or Tasso.) 

CoutTerR, C. C. ‘“Boccaccio’s Acquaintance with Homer,” P. Q., 
V, 44-53. (The story of Boccaccio’s study of Greek; an account 
of the references to and quotations from Homer in the De Genea- 
logia Deorum, De Claris Mulieribus, De Casibus Illustrium 
Virorum, De Montibus, Silvis etc. and the commentary on the 
Divine Comedy; Boccaccio’s translations, his defective knowledge, 
and his merit as “‘the first of the Italians to read Greek literature” 
in his struggle with insuperable difficulties. ) 

Der FIGUEIREDO, F. ‘‘Caméens as a Lyric Poet,’ R. R., XVI, 287- 
305. (Influence of Petrarch on Sa de Miranda and the Portuguese 
lyric in general, p. 292 ff.) 

FLETCHER, J. B. ‘The Daughter of the Sun, a Study in Dante’s 
Multiple Symbolism,” R. R., XVI, 330-340. (Professor Fletcher 
takes it for granted that the construction of Par. XXVII, 
136-138, is: Cosi si fa nera la pelle (bianca nel primo aspetto) 
1 This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 

Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Bulletin of the American Association 

of Teachers of Italian (B.A.T.1.), Modern Language Journal (M.L.J.), Modern Language 

Notes (M.L.N.), Modern Philology (M.P.), Philological Quarterly (P.Q.), Publications 

of the Modern Language Association (P.M.L.A.), Romanic Review (R.R.). Pedagogical 

studies relating to modern languages in general have also been excluded. If any items 
have been omitted, we shali be glad to publish addenda in our next number. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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della bella figlia, etc. He accepts the well-known explanation 
founded on Mon. I, LX (XI), 1, that “‘la bella figlia”’ is humanity, 
the daughter of the sun, but in the light of his theory of ‘‘multiple 
symbolism’”’ ‘“‘Beatrice’s figurative pronouncement ... . seems 
to enmesh itself with various groups of symbols, developed from 
different, but in some respect cognate, metaphors.’’ Accordingly 
“la bella figlia’’ is also Rome, illumined by “two vicarious 
Suns, Pope and Emperor,” left behind by the divine Sun, the 
power and wisdom of which had moved from East to West, 
as St. Bonaventura says they did, and as Dante had just seen 
the sun move across the earth. ‘La bella figlia’’ is also Circe 
‘‘filia solis,’’ who is identified with the harlot seated on the car 
of the church in Purg. XXXII. Interesting is the information 
that Bonaventura calls the moon ‘“‘filia solis.’’) 

ForsyTHE, R. S. ‘‘Notes on The Spanish Tragedy,” P. Q., V, 78-84. 
(On pp. 80-84 are discussed certain verses of Thomas Kyd’s 
The Spanish Tragedy which are derived from Thomas Watson’s 
Hekatompathia. The latter author attributes the substance of ; 
these lines to a sonnet by Serafino dell’Aquila, which, however, 
seems to belong to Panfilo Sasso. The sonnet is given in full by 
Mr. Forsythe. Watson mentions another sonnet attributed 
to Serafino as the source of some other verses of his own. A 
similar idea expressed in the Licia of Giles Fletcher the Elder 
is derived from the Eratopaignon of the Neapolitan poet Hiero- 
nymus Augerianus.) 

GitBerT, A. H. “The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris.’ 
M. L. N., XLI, 36-49. (An article by Miss V. M. Jeffery in 
The Modern Language Review, April, 1924, entitled ““The Source 
of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris,” and another by the same author 
in Nuova Antologia, March 1, 1925, present ‘‘as Peele’s source 
Il Guiditio di Paride by Anello Paulilli, published at Naples 
in 1536.”’ Mr. Gilbert objects that no external evidence is 
offered ‘“‘that Peele had any acquaintance with Paulilli’s work,” 
and the internal evidence is insufficient. The story of the judg- 
ment of Paris was well known. Ovid’s Heroides and other classical 
sources are sufficient to account for ‘“‘almost everything in the 
mythological part of the Arraignment which Miss Jeffery at- 
tributes to the influence of Paulilli,” and with a knowledge of 
one or more pastoral dramas such as the Aminta, will account 
for the whole work.) 


Jounston, O. M. “Interpretation of the First Canto of Dante’s 
Divina Comedia,” P. Q., V, 35-43. (The allegory in the first 
canto of the Jnferno “gives an outline of the principal facts 
contained in the Divine Comedy,” that is, the dark wood “pre- 
figures the Inferno, the sunlit hill represents the Mountain of 
Purgatory, and the sun is a symbol of Paradise.’’ The inter- 
pretations familiar to the reader are not denied, but they are 
expositions of a “‘secondary meaning”’ which does not invalidate 
the “‘primary meaning”’ here explained and defended.) 
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McKenzik, K. and VAN Horne, J. “American Contributions to 
the Study of Leopardi,” B.A.7./., II, 66-68. (A bibliographical 
list which is to form part of the Leopardi bibliography now 
being prepared by the ‘“‘Comitato Romano della R. Deputazione 
di Storia Patria per le Marche.’”’ The aid of readers of the Bul- 
letin is requested to make the list complete.) 

Russo, J. L. “Some Deviations from Current Rules in Italian 
Grammar,” B.A.7.I., Il, 63-66. (Rules of grammar are fre- 
quently in conflict with the varied usage of authors of literature. 
Grammars should offer few and clear rules. The teacher should 
insist on conformity to such rules as are clearly derived from the 
best modern usage. The writer gives useful advice as to Elision, 
Contraction of preposition and article, Articles before names of 
persons, the Past Absolute and Present Perfect tenses, Object 
pronouns with the negative imperative.) 

S. T. ‘‘Landor’s Criticism in Poetry,” M. L. N., XL, 
413-418. (On p. 414 are mentioned poems dealing with Dante, 
Petrarch, and Alfieri.) 

Wikins, E. H. ‘‘Histories of Italian Literature,’ B. A. T. J., 
II, 61-63. (An account of the most valuable historical works on 
Italian literature, with special regard to their use by university 
students.) 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

AusTIN, H. D. In B. A. T. J., Il, 75-77. La Comedia di Dante Ali- 
ghiert annotata nelle sue bellezze e compendiata nel rucconto 
dell’intero poema da Guido Mazzont, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1924. 

M., W. P. In M. L. N., XL, 446. Brief mention of the edition of 
Fracastoro’s Naugerius, sive De Poetica with an English trans- 
lation by Ruth Kelso and an introduction by Murray W. Bundy: 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litterature, 
Vol. IX, 1924. 

NorMAN, H. L. In B. A. /., 11, 77-78. Novellistica, L. Di Francia, 
Vol. I, Milano, Vallardi, 1924. 

Smitu, S. A. In B. A. 7. J., Il, 72-75. Beginners’ Italian Reader, 
by Lawrence A. Wilkins and Catherine R. Santelli, New York, 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1925. 

Vittorini, D. In M. L. J., X, 120-121, Fucini, Novelle e Poesie, 
edited by Henry Furst, University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
Y.,C. E. In P. Q., V, 95. Notice of Ruzzante, un dramaturge popu- 
laire de la Renaissance italienne, par Alfred Mortier, Vol. I, 

270 pp., Paris, Peyronnet, 1925. 


ADDENDA 
Moore, O. H. ‘‘Bertran de Born et le jeune Roi,”’ Paris, Champion, 
1925. Reprinted from Romania, Tome LI. (A thoroughly 
documented investigation of the sources of the legend about 
the relation of Bertran to the “‘young king.”’ The stories in 
the Novellino and the Conti di antichi cavalieri, as well as Dante’s 
representation of the Provencal poet, contain nothing about the 
latter which may not have been derived from the Provencal 
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Razos and Vidas, and these Provencal accounts contain nothing 
that may not have been derived from the verses of Bertran 
himself. The troubadour’s own account of himself and his 
character is exaggeratedly egotistical, and his statements have, 
besides, been misunderstood by the commentators.) 

Witiiams, R. C. ‘A Bibliographical Note on the Fourth Centenary 
of Ronsard,” M. L. J., May, 1925, pp. 489-494. (Mention of 
G. Maugain: “Les prétendues relations du Tasse et de Ronsard,”’ 
and of H. Hauvette: ‘‘Note sur Ronsard italianisant,’’ both in 
Revue de littérature comparée, July-Sept. Also of C. Grillet: 
‘‘Ronsard, a l’occasion de son IV® centenaire,”’ in Le Corres pon- 
dant, August 25, showing borrowing by Ronsard from Petrarch.) 


REVIEWS* 


The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere. By Ruth 

Shepard Phelps. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925. 

Pp. 249. $3.00. 

It is well known that Petrarch, while sometimes professing to attach little im- 
portance to his Italian lyrics, nevertheless devoted infinite care to perfecting them, and 
during his last years prepared a definitive text of the poems, arranging them in an 
ordered collection,—the famous manuscript Vat. Lat. 3195. Another manuscript, 
Vat. Lat. 3196, gives drafts of some of the poems, with notes as to when they were 
copied or revised. It is not so generally known that another fourteenth century manu- 
script (not autograph), Chigi L.V. 176, contains'215 of the 366 poems of Vat. Lat. 3195, 
arranged, so far as they go, in almost identical order; it is, then, not a haphazard col- 
lection, but represents the selection and arrangement desired by the poet about 1356-9. 
The principles on which 3195 is arranged have been studied by various Italian, French 
and German scholars; little attention has been paid, however, to Chigi as a preliminary 
stage of the final arrangement. This is the subject of Miss Phelps’s investigation. 

The longest of the eight chapters, three-fifths of the whole book, is devoted to a 
discussion of when the individual poems of Chigi were composed. Here Miss Phelps adds 
little new material, for the most part merely stating the often divergent views of pre- 
vious investigators, and determining which among the dates proposed are most prob- 
able. A summary of the evidence is in itself useful, but in some cases not all the avail- 
able evidence has been used. Thus it does not seem that Miss Phelps or any other com- 
mentator has seen the significance of the mention of Bologna in the sonnet J/ successor 
di Carlo, and she refers the line: Vedrd Bologna e poi la nobil Roma to the Crusade 
instead of to the Pope’s , roject of returning to Rome. (An indication of how historical 
conditions may explain the line in question is found in the first volume of an important 
new work on Petrarch and his times by the Rev. E. H. R. Tatham, London, 1925, pp. 
392-6). A recent important article by Zingarelli on the dates of Petrarch’s ‘‘innamora- 
mento”’ and Laura’s death has not been utilized, nor have authorities more recent than 
Ciampi (1826) and Capponi (1874) in discussing the sonnet on the death of Cino da 
Pistoia, “‘Piangete denne.”” Miss Phelps refers to the famous monument in the cathedral 
of Pistoia as a “cenotaph”’: is there reason for thinking that Cino is not buried there? 
The important studies by Zaccagnini, Brugi and others should at least be mentioned. 

While many of the poems cannot be dated, there are sufficient dates for Miss 
Phelps’s immediate purpose; and it is not likely that her general conclusions would be 
essentially modified if more dates were known. She shows that the self-dated poems 
observe rigidly the chronological order; and that the others, while frequently infringing 
it, show a decided tendency to observe it. There is no symmetrical pattern in the ar- 
rangement according to form, but the groups of sonnets are broken up by poems of 
other forms in such a way as to insure variety. In the arrangement according to subject- 


* Authors, Editors and Publishers, both in this country and in Italy, are urged 
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matter, two principles are found—association, which creates little groups of poems on 
similar subjects, and variety, which avoids putting all those on a given topic into one 
group. Other scholars have come to similar conclusions as to the arrangement of 3195 
so far as chronology and content are concerned, but without using form as a criterion. 
Miss Phelps applies the three-fold criterion to the poems of Chigi, and reaches the 
conclusion that deviations from the chronological order seem to be due to artistic 
considerations in regard to the form and content of individual poems; in other words, 
that “Petrarch was aware that these poems which infringe a general chronological 
order were special cases; that he had such a general order, and knew when he was 
violating it; and that he disposed such violations according to an artistic plan.” 

These conclusions in regard to Chigi have now to be considered in regard to 3195. 
Both manuscripts are divided into two parts, the first poem in each of which begins with 
a large ornamented initial; the second part in each case begins with the canzone ‘‘J’ vo 
pensando.”’ This division offers in itself some difficult problems. What is clear, however, 
is that the model from which the scribe began to copy 3195 was a collection substan- 
tially identical with Chigi; the first part of the latter contains 174 of the first 189 poems 
of 3195, and the second part contains the first 41 poems of the second part of 3195, in 
the same order. Then, in smaller blocks, 89 poems were added to the first part, and 
62 to the second, partly by the scribe and partly by the hand of Petrarch himself. 
Applying her three-fold principle of arrangement to these addenda, Miss Phelps finds 
that there is evidence that they were not based on an arrangement which took chron- 
ology, form or content into consideration to anything like the extent that the preceding 
poems did; although some attention was apparently paid to these principles of arrange- 
ment within the smaller blocks that make up the addenda as a whole. In other words, 
part I of 3195, that is to say of the Canzoniere in its final form, is no such organized and 
ordered whole as part I of the Chigi manuscript; for the effect of the addenda, when 
taken together with the original collection as contained in Chigi, is such as to cancel 
the effect of the principles of arrangement in the Canzoniere as a whole and in each of 
its two parts. Thus the assumption of certain previous critics that the whole Can- 
zoniere Was arranged on artistic principles consistently applied, would seem to be a 
fallacy, at least so far as the principles of chronology, form and content are concerned. 
As Miss Phelps puts it, Petrarch never combined or unified the addenda with the col- 
lection as he had carefully constituted it when the archetype of Chigi was composed: 
he merely annexed them. To have shown this is the outstanding contribution that she 
has made to the study of Petrarch. 

KENNETH MCKENZIE 


Princeton University 


Poeti lirici dei secoli XVIII e XIX. Edited by Giuseppe De Robertis, 
Firenze, Le Monnier, (1923). Pp. 240. Lire 10. 


This little anthology is not a textbook, nor is it the work of a trained scholar. 
Judging by the dedication and much thereafter, it was the loving task of a well-read 
if not highly gifted father solicitous for the improvement of his young sons. We must 
not be astonished, therefore, at the absence of a bibliography, nor complain that an 
introduction—a brief discussion of the Rinnovamento, if nothing more—should have 
commended itself to Mr. De Robertis as vindicating the unity of his book and supply- 
ing the needs of the student. Indeed, in examining this anthology we must often 
remember and refrain. 

We must remember and refrain as we glance down the index of authors and selec- 
tions. Parini, Alfieri, Pindemonte, Monti, Foscolo, Berchet, Manzoni, Leopardi, Tom- 
asco, Giusti, Prati, Zanella, Carducci, Pascoli: assuredly, a noble company of mentors 
for those young sons; but how sorry we are not to have Varano as well as Monti, not to 
see the names of Enrico Panzacchiand Maria Bonacci-Brunamonti after thatofZanella; 
not to find a single example of Guerrini’s realism, or of Ada Negri’s passionate social- 
ism, or of Graf’s vivid, Germanic ruggedness! D’Annunzio is unrepresented at his own 
request. 

Patience must again be our medicine as we pass from the poets to the selections; 
for these also were chosen without regard to us. We could willingly do without L’ Edu- 
cazione might we instead hear the thin pipe of Ripano Eupilino swell into the organ- 
tones of Parini; and had La Risurrezione been omitted in favor of the Trionfo della 
libertad or of Urania, we should not cry sacrilege. We desire to know the Giusti of 
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Stenterello and the Giusti of Fiducia in Dio in order to understand the Giusti of // 
brindisi di Girella. Not being burdened with the ethical preoccupations of Mr. De 
Robertis, we do not like to see Carducci entirely shorn of his vituperative early verse, 
and we are frankly indignant at the omission of that masterpiece Alle fonti del Clitumno. 
Perhaps for the same reason, we note with some impatience the disproportion between 
the five poems allowed to Pascoli and the nine pages occupied by one of them,—the 
pious legend (it is not a lyric at all) of Paulo Uccello. 

It would require the fortitude and the Christian charity of an apostle to restrain 
all impatience at the notes. Copious, minute, painstaking, they would be of real value 
to the student were they not spoiled by a multitude of slight misapprehensions and 
small omissions. A few examples must suffice. In Parini’s A /a musa, il bello and il vero 
do not mean “7 piaceri” and “‘vita semplice’’; they are the Beautiful and the True of 
Lettura di versi or of the opening lecture on belles-lettres. The Chiabreresque “‘rapide- 
sonantt”’ suggested for the second line of Alfieri’s Sul nome suo is a metrical error, and 
turns the eagle into a buzzing fly. In Monti’s Per un dipinto dell’ A gricola, the perverse 
construction of s7, in line seven, as independent of che mi dice, ignores the line above 
and the sonnet (Petrarch’s, beginning: 7ornami a mente) on which the poem was prob- 
ably modeled. Blinded by such beams in his own eye, small wonder that our annotator 
imagines motes in Foscolo’s! That great poet’s description of Luigia Pallavicini 
dancing, far from being unskillful in its insipid sweetness, in its dallying with gentle 
detail, is a masterly portrayal of the pretty ineptitude that thought to master a fiery 
steed. ‘‘Che prestede marmorco” (line 76 in All’amica risanata) is not an “inversione 
viziosa’’: it refers less to the marble bust than to the cold purity of the aesthetic mood 
which, as Manacorda so well shows, informs the whole poem. 

As for omissions, why not tell us that Leopardi’s passero solitario, instead of 
being an impossibly solitary sparrow, was a blue thrush,—the Petrocossyphus cianeus 
of naturalists? Why not explain the misnomer and add new meaning to the poem by 
referring us to Psalm 102? And Foscolo’s upupa, so vividly ghoulish,—did it not 
deserve a note? We must understand and visualize if we are to appreciate. Properly 
annotated, the opening lines of La caduta would gleam stormily to the student’s inner 
eye, mingled with recollections of blustering autumn nights; and the allusion to honey 
in L’Educazione, of no particular aptness, if unexplained, would recall winter coughs 
and quaint, old-fashioned remedies. 

I might continue indefinitely; but already I have said enough to justify my ob- 
vious conclusion. The book should not be recommended to our classes. 

Goucher College CHARLES W. LEMMI 


NEWS NOTES* 
At HomME 


We are glad to report that Professor James Geddes, our President for 1925, has 
now recovered from his illness. 

Professor C. U. Clark, well-known lecturer and formerly in the Classical Depart- 
ment at Yale, has written An Italian Lesson Book, which is now being published by the 
World Book Company, and, we hope, will be out in the spring. 

By that time we also hope to welcome a new Jtalian Grammar by Professor J. L. 
Russo, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor T. Franklin Walsh, of the Commercial High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, reports the following interesting figures: 


Boys Girls Total 
Elementary Italian, First Year, Term 1 25 52 77 
Elementary Italian, First Year, Term 2 17 20 37 
Elementary Italian, Second Year, Term 1 7 13 20 
Elementary Italian, Second Year, Term 2 5 9 14 
Intermediate Italian, Third Year, Term 1 2 12 14 
Totals 56 106 162 


He also reports a prosperous Circolo Petrarca. 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending them promptly and abundantly all news about new 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, publications and other professional activities. 
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: Miss Josephine Indovina, a candidate for an A. M. at the University of Chicago, 
1s at present instructor in Latin at the University of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Giannina Roosa, A. B. Syracuse University, 1917, recently achieved her 
A.M. at the University of Illinois. The subject of her dissertation was: Francesca da 
Rimini in French, English and Italian Drama. 

Professor W. L. Bullock, of Bryn Mawr, writes that in spite of a new requirement 
that every student take a reading examination in French and German in her Junior 
year,—a requirement that tends to crowd Italian and Spanish to the wall,—Italian, 
especially in undergraduate courses, is doing extremely well. 

Professors J. D. M. Ford and G. B. Weston of the Romance Department, and 
I. K. Rand of the Classical Department, all of Harvard, were recently honored by the 
Italian government for their work in behalf of Italian and Italy, by the bestowal of the 
Croce di Cavaliere U fficiale. 

Italian is being given this year, for the first time, at the University of Georgia. 

We gratefully acknowledge receipt of the Modern Language Bulletin, organ of the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California. The autumn number contains 
an interesting “‘book-letter’’ by Professor H. H. Vaughan, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
The recent establishment, at the University of Toronto, of an Italian-Spanish 
Club is doubtless due to the initiative of Professors M. A. Buchanan, J. E. Shaw, E. 
Goggio and J. Cano. 

Italian, which had heretofore only been taught in Extension at the University 
of Buffalo, is now one of the regular courses in the College of Arts and Sciences. The 
elementary course, which will soon be followed by intermediate and literary courses, 
is given by Professor John P. Rice. 

In 1925 two students achieved their A. M. at Columbia in Italian: Howard R. 
Marraro and Anna B. Pfeiffer. The subjects of their dissertations were, respectively: 
Contemporary Italian Educational Ideals and Madame de Staél and Italy. 

Professor John L. Gerig, Director of the /stituto di Coltura Italiana, reports that 
the much desired Casa Italiana at Columbia is now an accomplished fact, since the 
generous gifts of some Italian-American benefactors and of Columbia University. The 
house will soon be erected on a lot donated by Col imbia, on Amsterdam Avenue. 

It seems that the American Dialect Society has entrusted its research in the 
study of the influence of Italian in certain American centers to Professor H. H.Vaughan, 
of the University of California. Special studies of dialects used in California are to be 
made by Mrs. M. T. Piccirillo and Miss Dora Garibaldi, of the Italian Department at 
Berkeley. 

We are happy to announce that at the recent annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, Professor T. A. Jenkins, of the University of Chicago, was elec- 
ted president for 1926. 

An interesting note on foreign students who attended the University of Pavia 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is contributed by Professor K. McKenzie, in 
a translation of a work by L. C. Bollea, in the November issue of Modern Philology. 

From New York University Professor O. A. Bontempo reports that, after a lapse 
of years, Italian has been reéstablished as a regular course, and that the Circolo has 
promoted a fund of $200 to provide Italian books for the Library. 

Geni Sadero, a talented singer and teacher of Italian diction, is touring this 
country. Her recent recital at Columbia was reported as very successful. Her address 
is 105 West 69th Street, New York. 

Professor Charles E. Young, of the University of Iowa, is preparing a 
volume in Professor Wilkins’s University of Chicago Italian Series, to contain tales 
from the old novellieri. 

We are glad to hear that the Mélanges Antoine Thomas, soon to appear, will 
contain articles by six American Romance scholars: Professors, E. C. Armstrong of 
Princeton, D. S. Blondheim of Johns Hopkins, J. D. M. Ford and C. H. Grandgent of 
Harvard, T. A. Jenkins of Chicago and W. S. Shepard of Hamilton. The title of Pro- 
fessor Grandgent’s contribution, the only one that directly concerns Italian, is: Un- 
accented final vowels in Italian. 

At the recent meeting of the Modern Language Association, held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the following papers, in addition to those read at the Italian Group 
Meeting, concerned Italian scholarship: ‘Studies in the Canzoniere of Petrarch,” by 
Professor E. H. Wilkins, University of Chicago; “The Source of Giraldi Cinzio’s 
Orbecca,” by Professor A. H. Krappe, University of Minnesota; “An ‘Italianisant’ of 
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the French Renaissance,”’ by Professor C. H. Livingston, Bowdoin College, and “Early 
American Travelers in Italy,” by Professor E. Goggio, of Toronto. 

It is gratifying to know that Professor Kenneth Mckenzie, our first President, 
has now begun his work at Princeton where, at last, their is a chair of Italian. 

We gratefully acknowledge receipt from Professor Michele Renzulli, of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, of a copy of his Dante nella letteratura inglese, Firenze, 
Societa Editrice “‘La Via,” (1925). 

Professor Bruno Roselli, who has just completed a tour of the world, resumed at 
midyear his work at Vassar. He is also translating into Italian 7/ Three Fountains 
by Stark Young. 

From ITALY 

Italian papers announce that, on the initiative of Premier Mussolini, an Italian 
Academy, somewhat like the famous French Academy, has been founded. It is already 
reported in legal standing, with an elaborate constitution. Its sixty members are to be 
chosen from the most eminent figures in Italian culture and the general object of the 
society is to “promuovere, coordinare e dirigere il movimento intellettuale italiano nel 
campo delle scienze, delle lettere e delle arti.”’ 

From the Corriere d’America we pluck several of the following items: Camillo 
Antona Traversi, the well-known dramatist, is writing a biography of D’Annunzio, in 
several volumes, and another one of Duse. 

Isidoro Del Lungo, whom we might well call the dean of Florentine scholars, and 
whom we all know particularly as the author of a superb study on Dino Compagni, 
was recently awarded, by the Societd Dante Alighieri, for his prolonged literary activi- 
ties, a gold medal. 

During 1926, Mineo, the small town in Sicily which gave birth to Luigi Capuana, 
is to commemorate its most famous citizen with a monument and a museum. 

Also this year the whole of Italy is to celebrate the seventh centenary of the death 
of St. Francis. A beautiful magazine, entitled Frate Francesco, is edited by Padre 
Vittorini Facchinetti, and picturesquely published by the Tipografia Porziuncola, S. 
Maria degli Angeli, Assisi. 

In Florence a committee recently appointed to honor the memory of Carlo 
Lorenzini, better known as Collodi, the author of that masterpiece for children, 
Pinocchio, is to promote new and beautiful editions of his works. 

The report of the Library for American Studies in Italy, Corso Umberto 271, 
Rome, states that the work of this very worthy institution is extremely successful. 
“Attendance has nearly tripled in four years (4600 in 1924 as compared with 1600 in 
1921)’ so that “it has been found necessary to double the seating capacity of the read- 
ing rooms.”’ We suspect that the moving spirit of this Library is Comm. H. Nelson Gay. 
American scholars passing through Rome shou!d not fail to visit this excellent institution. 

Several new plays have been presented recently, as, for instance, Rosso di San 
Secondo’s La Scala, which met with considerable success in Milan; Fausto Maria 
Martini’s La sera del trenta, which had a “‘successo contrastato” and Mario Ferrigni’s 
Santo Francesco, whose historical episodes, it is said, were more effective as pictures 
than for their dramatic technique. 

We hear also that Pirandello is now at work on four plays, which are entitled: 
Diona e la Tuda, La nuova colonia, L’amico delle mogli, and La moglie di prima. 

Upon the resignation of the noted author-manager Dario Niccodemi as president 
of the Socited degli Autori, Vincenzo Morello, well-known also under his pseudonym of 
Rastignac, was elected president. This society is now revising its constitution and, it 
seems, entering upon a period of still greater usefulness. Its headquarters are in Milan, 
9 via Sant’Andrea. 

We hear that the “Cultural and Linguistic Courses for Foreigners in Italy,” 
promoted by the E.N.I.T. (Ente Nazionale Industrie Turistiche) and the IJstituto 
Interuniversitario Italiano offer excellent opportunities for study. For information 
address the Secretary, Ca Foscari, Venice. 

Last October a Museo dei patriotti italiani was inaugurated at Brno, in Moravia, 
to honor the place where Silvio Peilico and his fellow martyrs spent wretched years of 
imprisonment a century ago, and whence came Pellico’s masterpiece. 

It is rumored that a public-spirited gentleman by the name of Umberto Zanotti- 
Bianco is at the head of a movement which intends to furnish the Certosa, on the island 
of Capri, as a resort for intellectual workers of the world. 

Linguists will be sorry to hear that Romantsch, the Romance dialect of the 
Rhetic region, is reported as gradually losing ground, and that inevitably German is 
taking its place in the schools of the Engadine. 
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OBITUARIES 


EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON 
(1851-1925) 


Although Professor Sheldon was not primarily interested in 
Italian, he was the revered teacher of so many of us and was so 
prominent a Romance philologist that we feel bound by duty and 
affection sorrowfully to record his death, which occurred on October 
16. Moreover, Italian scholarship owes to Professor Sheldon an 
extremely valuable book of reference: the Concordanza delle Opere 
Minori Italiane in Prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante Alighieri, Oxford 
University Press, 1905—a work which bears witness, together with 
many other studies, to the superb erudition and the patient, cautious 
labor of this scholar. 

Professor Sheldon, a native of Maine, graduated from Harvard 
in 1872; he studied for several years in Europe, especially in Germany 
where he was a pupil of Tobler, and then returned to Harvard where 
he taught from 1877 to 1921, in which year he retired as Professor 
Emeritus. Of his work in philology, in phonetics, and especially in 
the revision of etymologies for Webdster’s International, we cannot 
speak adequately here. His course: Romance Philology 3 was 
known to a generation of Harvard graduate students. In it he 
taught not merely a subject, Old French, but the scholarly method 
of approach to any linguistic subject. An even warmer memory re- 
mains to those who had, more than the advantage of taking his 
course, the great privilege of writing their dissertations under his 
guidance. They knew, then, besides tiie richness of his erudition, the 
eager, constant kindliness of his advice and of his friendship.' 


FRANCESCO D’OVIDIO 
(1849-1925) 
With the death of Professor D’Ovidio Italy lost one of her 
greatest philologists. 

Professor D’Ovidio was born at Campobasso in 1849; he studied 
at the University of Pisa, and since 1876 held the chair of “Storia 
Comparata delle lingue e letterature neolatine e letteratura dantesca”’ 
at the University of Naples. He died on November 25. During the 
last fifteen years he had been so severely afflicted with eye trouble 
that almost all his research work was done vicariously, by having 
university students read to him and take his dictation. His pro- 
ductivity, even during recent years, was both abundant and superb. 
To mension merely a few of his best known works: Delle voci italiane 
che raddoppiano una consonante prima della vocale accentata, Paris, 
1877; Saggi critici, Naples, 1878; Discussioni manzoniane, Citta di 
Castello, 1886; Note etimologiche, Naples, 1899; Studi sulla Divina 

1 For a beautiful tribute to Professor Sheldon see Professor C. H. Grandgent’s 
article in The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for December, pp. 247-251. 
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Commedia, Milan, 1901; Nuovi studi danteschi, Milan, 1906-7, 2 vols.; 
Versificazione italiana e arte poetica medioevale, Milan, 1910, etc. 

Professor D’Ovidio was made Senator in 1905. He was a member 
of many scientific societies, including the Regia Accademia dei Lincei, 
of which he had been president. He was a philologist in the very 
best sense of the word, combining the qualities of a linguistic scientist 
with those of a sound interpreter of literature; and, finally, he was 
a great teacher. 
RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI. 


University of Chicago. 


THE D’OVIDIO FUND 

To honor the memory of that great scholar and fascinating 
writer, Senator Francesco D’Ovidio, who has just died, money is 
being collected by a group of representatives of Italian science and 
letters. The President and Secretary of the Executive Committee 
are Professors Antonio Sogliano and Emanuele Ciafardini, both of 
Naples. 

The tribute is to take the form of a new edition of Professor 
D’Ovidio’s works, the greater part of which are now out of print. 
Included in the edition will be two volumes of recent studies hitherto 
unpublished. 

Admirers of the famous Neapolitan, who may wish to put them- 
selves on record as contributors to the memorial, are invited to send 
their names, addresses and subscriptions either to Comm. Eugenio 
Palazzi, Economo dell’ Universita di Napoli, or to Comm. Charles H. 
Grandgent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the Italian 
language and literature in the United States and Canada. Active membership, dues 
$2.00 per year, is only open to members of the Modern Language Association who are 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, dues $2.00 per year, 
is open to all other persons interested in the study and teaching of Italian; Life member- 
ship, single payment of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
wishing to become members or to propose members should communicate with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Hilda Norman, The University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly in February, May, 
August and November. Communications, contributions, News Notes, suggestions, 
advertisements, etc. should be addressed to the Assistant Editor, Miss Hilda Norman, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

New members and libraries wishing back munbers of the Bulletin should also 
communicate at once with the Assistant Editor. 
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UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 


L’Ufficio Bibliografico, da me fondato e diretto fin dal 
1923, ha lo scopo di aiutare, consigliare tutti coloro che, 
interessati alla coltura italiana e lontani dai centri di essa, 
o non sanno quali libri ed autori consultare per i loro 
bisogni, o sapendolo non possono farlo perche le opere 
necessarie non si trovano sul loro mercato. 


L’Ufficio Bibliografico guida lo studioso di cose italiane nelle sue 
ricerche e gli fornisce tutti i libri di cui abbisogna 
QUALSIASI LIBRO ITALIANO 
AL PREZZO IN LIRE ITALIANE 


procurandogli indiscutibilmente un 


GUADAGNO DI TEMPO 


e, a causa della differenza di cambio, un 


GUADAGNO DI DENARO 


L’Ufficio Bibliografico si ¢ poi specializzato nel fornire biblioteche 
complete, per le quali é disposto a dare preventivi gratuitamente. 
Giuseppe Prezzolini 


Ufficio Bibliografico—89 via Nazionale—Roma (3) 
Telegr. Forpress 


Italian Books 


Our stock is most complete. 
Catalog sent on request. 


We have a few copies of 
L’ Italia che scrive 
La Dante 
I Libri del Giorno 


that we will gladly send 
to those interested. 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CoO. 
387 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Just Published— 


The Earlier and Later Forms of 


Petrarch’s Canzoniere 
By Ruth Shepard Phelps 


Ruth Shepard Phelps has done a service for all lovers 
of Petrarch in giving them still another volume on the 
arrangement of the Cansontere—a sympathetic study 
that will enable its readers to understand rather than 
remotely admire this early master. $3.00, postpaid 


An Introduction to Spanish Literature 
By George T. Northup 


Mr. Northup opens for the student and the general 
reader the world of Spanish literature—the realm of 
picaresque romance, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and the 
Cid. In this single volume is presented the pageant of 
Spanish literature as a whole, from the beginning in 
epic and drama to the present generation of writers. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


Now $1.25 Each— 


The University of Chicago 
Italian Series 


First Italian Book. By Ernest H. Giacosa’s Una partita a_ scacchi. 
Wilkins. Edited by Ruth Shepard Phelps. 
L’Italia. By Ernest H. Wilkins and Gjacosa’s Tristi amori. Edited by 
Antonio Marinoni. Rudolph Altrocchi and Benjamin 

Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contra- M. Woodbridge. 


basso. Edited by Elsie Schobinger 
and Ethel Preston. Pellico’s Le mie prigioni - Fran- 
‘ da Rimini. Edited by Ken- 
Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs. ee a 
Edited by F. A. G. Cowper. neth McKenzie. 
Il risorgimento. Edited by John Van Fucini’s Novelle e poesie. Edited by 
Horne. Henry Furst. 


Postage 10 Cents Extra Per Volume 


Published by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 


The Annotated Edition of 


ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY IN 
ITALIAN VERSE 
By J. D. M. Ford and Mary A. Ford 


which has not been available for several years, is 
again on the market. This edition contains an 
introduction tracing the history of the Italian 
chivalrous romance, full notes, and bibliography, 
as well as the following selections: Orlando, 
Libro Volgar Intitulato la Spagna, Il Morgante 
of Pulci, Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo, Or- 
lando Furioso of Ariosto, and La Gerusalemme 
Liberata of Tasso. The inclusion of the scholarly 
notes increases the usefulness of the volume to 
the student. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


LOGICAL METHOD TO LEARN 
THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


BY PROF. ARTURO SERGIO 


This is not a grammar in the sense of a collection of the rules 
governing the Italian Language, followed by exercises made of 
sentences which often have no relation to each other, and whose 
principal aim seems to be to elucidate the rules given above—in 


English. 


This book teaches Italian by a fotally different method. It 
makes the student speak, understand and write the new language 
easily. If the student’s aim is to get acquainted with modern 
and older writers of Italy, who will be more apt to do it, one who 
has grown familiar with the language those writers speak or 
spoke, or the student who has to recall the rules and vocabularies 
he stored in his memory, in order to understand, through transla- 
tion, the writings he wants to enjoy? 


Second Edition, complete: $2.00 Postpaid 


SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


624 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


OXFORD ITALIAN BOOKS 


Serra, Esame di Coscienza di un Letterato 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Piero Rébora. 85¢. 


Plain Text edition, 50¢. 
Cavour, Cinque Discorsi Parlamentari 
Edited by Peter Warren. $1.00. Plain Text edition, 70¢. 
Ferrari, Goldoni e le sue sédici commédie nuove 
A Play, edited by Arundell Del Re. $1.20. Plain Text edition, 
70¢. 
de Sanctis, Due Saggi Critici: Giuseppe Parini, Ugo Foscolo 
Edited by Piero Rébora. $1.00. Plain Text edition, 85¢. 
Parini, Il Giorno. I. Il Mattino; II. Il Mezzogiorno. 
Edited by A. F. Johnson. $1.00. Plain Text edition, 70¢. 
Ardengo Soffici 
Six essays on Modern Art. Edited by E. R. Vincent. $1.00. 
Plain Text edition, 70¢. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY 


TEACHERS! 
STUDENTS 
ARTISTS 


Rare opportunities are of- 
fered to visit the Mediter- 
ranean by the conversion of 
the COLOMBO into a one- 
class cabin ship—offering 
unequalled accommodation 
and service at moderate 
rates. 


‘*COLOMBO” 


Gorgeous Lake Como with its colorful panorama th 1 -class cabin shi 
of palaces, is a garden spot of ITALY 


Accommodations for 445 berths are provided, spacious promenade decks, tasteful 
and pleasing decorations, a large dining salon, lounges, music room and smoking 


room, 


Passengers will find on the COLOMBO the same high standard of cuisine and 
service which has contributed to the fame of the DUILIO, largest and fastest 
oil burner to the Mediterranean. 

Rates $155.00 up 


For sailings and further information apply to 
Ntatian Line 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York Or Local Steamship Agents 
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equaled beauties of the Mediter- 
ranean and Italy is offered by the 
new de luxe oil-burning 


“CONTE BIANCAMANO” 
(White Count) 


of 24,000 tons, 22 knots, which is 
the latest addition to the Lloyd Sa- 
baudo fleet already made famous by 
the wonderful liners 


CONTE ROSSO 
(Red Count) 


and 
CONTE VERDE 


(Green Count) 


Lloyd Sabaudo Line 
312 S. Clark St., Chicago 

33 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

3 State Street, New York 


The fastest direct route to the un- fe 
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To Students of Italian— 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A.” 
ArRBIB-CosTa, Assistant Professor of Romance 

Languages and Literatures, College of the City of 

New York. 


Italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian 
language. 
One Volume, cloth, 304 pages...........----seeeeeenee $1.00 


Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to ac- 


quire a deeper knowledge of the Italian Language. 
One volume, cloth, 292 pages........--.se-seereceeeere $1.50 


Emma Bertini, Italian Companion and Interpreter, containing 
words and phrases of everyday use. 
One volume, cloth, pages 


Emma Bertini, English Italian Comparative Idioms being a col- 
lection of 4,500 idiomatical senteyces, familiar phrases and 
proverbs arranged alphabetically. |! 

One volume, cloth, 163 pages.....3.......2e.seeeeeeee: $0.75 


Emma Bertini, Italian Verbs Simplified, a complement of the 
Italian Companion and Interpreter. 


One volume, cloth, pages 112... $0.75 
Melzi B., New English Italian and Italian English Dictionary. 
One volume, cloth, pages 1186..).................045. $2.50 


A. de Lysle, New Italian-English and English-Italian Dictionary, 


with added a small technical dictionary (mechanic electricity- 
photography, automobile, sport, etc.) 

Two volumes, cloth; pages 3050. $8.00 
The most modern and complete 


READERS, ALL IN ITALIAN 


Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia.................... $1.09 
L. Pirandello, Novelle per un anno. 

Eight volumes, each $1.00 


(Are sold separately.) 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature sent on request. 
Can Order by Cable Any Book Not in Stock 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Heath's Modern Language Series 


To Follow The Grammar 


Wilkins, L. A. and Santelli: 
Beginners’ Italian Reader 


This altogether modern Reader contains (1) skilfully constructed 
selections dealing with the student’s everyday environment; (2) a 
number of stories that will appeal to the student’s interest; (3) a 
series of informative articles on Italy and the Italian people; (4) 
carefully worked-out Direct-Method exercises; (5) a few attrac- 
tive songs; (6) a complete Vocabulary with all the necessary 
phonetic notatior.s; (7) charming illustrations. The Reader can 
be taken up after a few weeks of grammar study. 


De Amicis: Cuore (Moore and Rotunda) 


The remark that it has remained for an Italian writer to give us 
the best book for boys that has yet been written, holds as true 
today as when “The Heart of a Boy” first made its appearance. 
This abridged edition of the text is the result of a carefully 
thought-out plan: ,it contains not only the varied record of the 
school year but the entire series of intercalated stories for which 
the original is so justly famous. Cuore, in this form, is the best 
book to follow a beginners’ Reader. 


Wilkins, E. H., and Altrocchi: 


Italian Short Stories 


Matilde Serao, Grazia Deledda, Antonio Fogazzaro, Renato 
Fucini, Giovanni Verga, Gabriele d’Annunzio—a veritable galaxy 
of stars! This collection of choice stories and poems remains the 
best text on the border-line of elementary and intermediate 
difficulty, because it is representative of leading modern Italian 
writers and affords varied pictures of life in different parts of 
Italy.. In a one-year course, especially, the study of this book 
should have a pivotal place in the curriculum. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series comprises sufii- 
- cient material for a standard Italian course 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA _ SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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